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i on Hie Manufacture of Pottery 

among Savage Races 



Since thaart of manufacturing pot- 
tery is intimately connected with the 
preparation and serving of the food 
of man, it is of the highest economic 
importance, and the history of its 
origin and evolution, and the dis- 
cussion of the processes it involves 
must greatly interest the ethnologist. 

There was a time in the history of 
every people when pottery was un- 
known. — When was it discovered ? 
Did it originate at a single point 
on the earth's surface, and thence 
spread' among the nations, or did its- 
use spring up independently in differ- 
ent parts of the world? — These and 
other questions strongly engage the 
attention of the student of man, and 
demand: investigation. But there is 
another point of view from which 
the stady or pottery becomes yet more 
attractive, fotv with -ceramic, art, is 
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closely connected the evolution of 
ornament, of painting, of sculpture, 
and even of architecture. It is there- 
fore of interest to the historian 
and the student of art. 

Until recently, however, ceramists 
have almost exclusively devoted them- 
selves to the study of the pottery of 
advanced nations, and though that of 
primitive peoples has largely been 
collected, it has not been critically 
studied, and the investigation of the 
fictile art, in its beginnings and earlier 
stages of 'growth, has been quite as 
much neglected, as was the embryo- 
logy of the animal kingdom before the 
time of von Baer, and Agassiz. 

As the stages of growth of an indivi- 
dual animal may be determined by the 
study of many individuals in differ- 
ent degrees of development, so may 
the progressive steps in the evo- 
lution of an art be traced out, with 
greater or less accuracy, by exam- 
ining that art as practised by peoples 
of different states of advancement. 
Materials for the study of pottery in 
this way are wanting, not only be- 
cause the collections are insufficient, but 
because the study of an art involves 
the investigation not only of the pro- 
ducts and their applications, but also of 
the processes employed in its practise. 
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In examining ethnological works 
and hooks of travel, it is really sur- 
prising to observe how exceedingly 
meagre is the information relating 
to the pottery of uncivilized tribes, 
and how extremely few are the obser- 
vations recorded concerning the ma- 
terials used, and the methods employed 
in its fabrication. Even the most in- 
telligent travellers usually content 
themselves with merely a passing 
remark on the earthen ware of tlie 
tribes they visit, and it is very rare 
that one finds any description what- 
ever of the manner of building up 
a vessel. (1) 

In making a critical study of the 
Indian pottery of Brazil, both ancient 
and modern, I have been led to in- 
vestigate some facts in connection 
with the methods employed in pri- 
mitive ceramic art, which, up to tl e 
present time, have received but little 
attention. 

My studies were at first confined 
to the aboriginal pottery of Brazil, 
but they finally took* a wider range, 
and, with a view to making myself 



(1) This is probahly, in great pari, to ba 
accounted for by the bet that the earthen-ware 
is made by the women, and usually in their 
quarters. One might travel long ou tlie Ama- 
7.onas without having an opportunity of obsep- 
v.uy the making of pottery. 
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acquainted with the development of 
the art among the uncivilised peoples 
of other countries, I have as care- 
fully as possible, collected from the 
works at my command, facts rela- 
tive to pottery made without the 
aid of the wheel all over the world, 
examining in the course of these in- 
vestigations hundreds of volumes, 
scattered through many libraries. 
Some of the more important of the 
conclusions reached by a study of cer- 
amic ornament have been already 
briefly sketched in a paper on •Evolu- 
tion in Ornament*, (1) in which I have 
attempted to show the origin and func- 
tion of Decorative Art, and describe 
some of the more important steps in 
the growth of those ornamental bor- 
ders so common on pottery, and known 
as frets, scrolls, and honey-suckle 
patterns. 

In the present paper I shall limit 
myself to a brief consideration of the 
origin of ceramic art, of the ma- 
terials in use for the making and 
finishing of pottery, and of the meth- 
ods followed in the building up of 
a vessel; and, finally, I shall attempt 
to show that the manufacture of pot- 
tery, being intimately connected with 

(1) Popular Science Monthly , January, 1SJ5. 
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the labors of the kitchen, bedongs-, 
the world ova - , among savage tribes 
of a. certain state of culture, to woman^ 
a faet which, owing to tbe intimate 
relation existing between pottery and 
aesthetic art, has.it seems to me,a high 
significance. 

The use of pottery is unknown to 
many savage peoples, as for instance 
to the Esquimaux., the Northern In- 
dians of North America, the Botu- 
cndos (1) and Cayapds (S) of Brazil, 
the Pampeah races, the Fuegians, the 
Veddahs of Ceylon, the Andaman Is- 
landers, the Australians, the Maories, 
and the Polynesian islanders gener- 
ally. In some cases this ignorance 
of the art may be accounted for by 
the exceedingly low degree of cul- 
ture of the tribe, as among the Bo- 
tucudos. In Greenland, where an 
extremely low temperature prevails, 
vessels of clay would not be very 



(1) My friend Mr. George Schieber, who inti- 
mately knows the Botocudos of the Mucury 
District, assures me that pottery is really 
unknown to these Indians. 

(2) I am informed by Dr. Couto de HagalhSee 
that the Indians belonging to the great family 
of the Cayap6s,cook only by roasting or boucan- 
iug,never hailing theirfood. Among these Indians 
studied by Dr. Couto de Magalhaes, may be 
mentioned the Gradahus, the OurutirSs of the 
Xingu, the Carahoe qf. the sertOes of Hara- 
iihao and the Cayapos of Matto Grosso. 
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serviceable, because of the liability 
of their being broken by the freezing 
of the contained liquid. Moreover, 
during the greater part of the year, 
the soil is frozen, and covered -with 
snow, so that it -would be difficult to 
obtain clay, and fire wood is so scarce 
that cooking must be done over a 
lamp. 

In such a country we should scarce- 
ly expect the manufacture of earthen- 
ware to flourish.and its absence among 
the Greenlanders is compatible with 
a considerable advance in other arts, 
as is seen in the construction of 
houses, sledges, kajacks, Ac, and in the 
ornamentation of weapons and other 
objects. 

Among the Algonquin tribes of 
Canada and the North Eastern Uni- 
ted States, cooking is often done in ves- 
sels of bark, either by placing the ves- 
sel over the fire, or by putting hot 
stones into the liquid. (1) 

I have seen the Micmac Indians of 
Nova Scotia make square, or oblong 
vessels of the extremely thin, paper- 
like bark of the birch, (Belula papy- 



(3) Jones Smith's Report, pp. GO, 3i 
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racea, Ait), and cook in them directly 
over the Ore, just as water may be 
boiled in a paper cup. The Kutchin 
tribes (2) of the Mackenzie River have 
no pottery, but they make kettles 
of tamarack roots, woven together 
very tightly and neatly.and ornamented 
with dyed porcupine quills, in which 
vessels they boil water with hot stones. 

The Indians of the Island of Santa 
Catalina, in California, «brougbt fresh 
water to the Spaniards in flaskets 
made with rushes*. (1) Similar ves 
sels are still in use in the same region, 
and Major Powell brought home 
from the Colorado.water baskets lined 
inside with pitch. The Maues of the 
Amazonas use water tight baskets, 
and so also do the Kaffirs. Wooden 
kettles for stone-boiling are found 
among many tribes both in America and 
elsewhere, and the inhabitants of Am- 
boyna and Ternate cook in bamboos. {2) 

The possession of a material like 
birch-bark may render pottery to 
a certain extent unnecessary and thus 
retard its invention and adoption. 



(2) Recueil des voyages qui ont servia l'dtaba 
lisaamenl tie la compagnie des Indes Holland- 
aises, t. Ill, p. 322. Cliwdin, t. IV, pp. 171, 172. 
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The whole subject of cooking in 
"wooden vessels, and of stone-boiling, 
has been admirably discussed by 
Tylor (11, and 1 dd aot propose to enter 
into it here. 

That the inhabitants of the coral 
islands of the Pacific should be with- 
out pottery is not wonderful, since 
these island are exclusively composed 
of calcareous materials, out of which 
pottery could not be made. It is said 
also, that there is no potters clay in 
the Sandwich Islands. 

The necessity for vessels for holding, 
sot only liquids but solids, man shares 
with the lower animals, andj as he 
was not the first architect, he was 
not the first to mould vessels of clay. 
Many animals build nests of mud, and 
certain species of wasps construct, of 
the same material, globular cells with 
a short neck and outward turned 
lip, in shape exactly like some of the 



(1) This paper has been Written in Rio, almost 
entirely from MS. notes made before leaving the 
United States. I had intended referring largely 
to the work's of Tylor, Iaibbbck, Wilson, Jone* 
and Rau, to all of which I am indebted, but 
they are at present Inaccessible to roe. I dtight 
to state that I have taken but little at second 
hand, having been to the pains, in almost every 
case' to look Up and examine the original 
document. As this paper will, by and by, 
appear in a more extended form as a chapter 
..l .. i .... -^ Brajjiian Antiquities, I hope to 
■ ■ ' -'' : -' present 
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be able to remedy deficient 
unavoidable . 
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water-jars in use on the Amazonas. 
According to Packard, (1) the cell o 
Ewmenes fraterna Say, a North Amer- 
ica wasp, is made of little pellets of 
mud, and is as big as a cherry. Sim- 
ilar nests of certain South American 
species of wasps have been described 
and figured by Mr. Bates. 

It is noteworthy that, in the clay 
wasp nests collected by Mr. Branner 
at Rio de Janeiro, the material is not 
homogeneous, but consists of a mud 
mixed with grains of sand, some of 
which are so large as to be a sufficient 
burden for a wasp. (2) Man is not the 
only animal that makes vessels of clay, 
bnt he is the only one that bakes them 
in the fire to make them durable. Other 
animals make nests of clay for their 
young, bnt primitive man uses earthen- 
ware vessels in which to hide away his 
dead. Man's most primitive vessel was 
his hand, but leaves, she!ls,bark, tough 
skins or shells of fruits, sections of 
bamboos etc., etc., were soon used, as 
by means of these, he could not only 
dip up water, but also transport it 



2) Mr. Br&ntier, who had been studying tne«<t 
■wasps, tells ma that the mouth of the nest is left 
open lo long ae the larva in being fed by tba 
mother, but bo soon *s it has pupated, the neck 
and lips ate out off and Hie mouth i> eleted. 
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from place to place. The se 
must also have served for the preser- 
vation and transportation of artiales 
for food, etc. 

The discovery of some means of 
procuring fire, and the adoption of the 
latter in the preparation of food, 
must have everywhere preceded the 
invention of pottery. Unbaked clay is 
fragile and of no use for preserving 
liquids, and moreover, sun dried ves- 
sels have, so far as I know, never 
been found in use by a people that did ■ 
not use burned pottery also. (1) 

Fire must have been procured and 
cherished, originally, for the sake of its 
warmth, and some considerable time 
must have elapsed before, in the first 
place, even the idea of cooking food 
by boiling suggested itself. The fic- 
tile art had its origin in the progres- 
sive steps taken by primitive man to 
make vessels, that would not only hold 
liquids, but also withstand the action 
of heat. 

Boucher de Perthes thought that 
primitive man first used « auges 
creusees dans le bois meme, dans les 
pierres tendres, le gypse, la craie. La 
rupture frequente de ces meubles a 

(1) The only vessels of unbaked clay I have 
seen ua the Amazonas are the little cups used 
to cjllect (he milk of the caouchouc. 
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donne l'idee de rapprocher let par- 
ties, puis de lea Her par una couche 
terreuse. Cetait un premier effort 
vers l'art de la poterie, et e'en fut 
un second de reconnaitre que cette 
terre pouvait servir a lea egaliser, 
a les rendre plus solides et a en 
cacher les imperfections, ou a en 
boucher les fissures. » (1) 

It is so much more easy to supply 
one's self with drinking vessels from 
the vegetable kingdom, that I am 
inclined to doubt whether stone cups 
and vessels were largely Used before 
the invention of pottery, and Boucher 
de Perthes' suggestion,that the inven- 
tion has its origin in the use of clay for 
the plugging or mending of vessels of 
wood or stone, does not strike me as of 
much importance. 

The art of pottery has doubtless orig- 
inated independently in many differ- 
ent nations, and many circumstan- 
ces may have led to the employment 
of clay for the manufacture of ves- 
sels. 

Before pottery was inyented, the 
savage doubtless already possessed the 
idea of a vessel, and, acquainted as 
he must have been with the use of 

. (1) Antiquity eeltiqties, tome I. oh- V 
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Are, he probably knew tike value of 
cooked food. He must have known 
tbat water might be heated, and that 
it might be made to boil, by pouring it 
upon a heated stone, or he may even 
have practised the art of stone-boiling, 
by putting the heated stone into the 
liquid. He must also hare been famil- 
iar with the fact that soft clay, or 
mud, dries and hardens iu the sun, and, 
when placed in the fire, becomes hard 
like stone, resisting thereafter the 
action of water. 

Sir John Lubbock (1) has suggested 
three ways in ■which pottery may 
have been invented. At Unalashka, 
CapU Cook (2) saw vessels « of a flat 
stone, with sides of day not unlike 
a standing pye.» Sir John thinks that, 
after using clay to raise the sides of 
♦their stone vessels it would naturally 
occur to them that the same materials- 
would serve for the bottom also, and 
thus the use of stone might be re- 
placed by a more convenient material ; 
but it seems to me that these ves- 
sels are admirably constructed for 
cooking over a lamp, and that the 
stone bottom, in this case, is really 



(1) Prehistoric Times, p. 483. 
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an improvement over that of clay 
Lyons says_(l) that the Esquimaux wo- 
men have an ingenious method of 
malting lamps and cooking pots of flat 
slabs of stone, which they cement 
together with a composition of seal's 
blood applied ■warm, the vessel being 
held, at the same time, over the flame 
of a lamp, which dries the plaster to 
the iiardness of stone, and, in a note, 
he adds that « the cement is com- 
posed of seal's blood, of whitish clay 
and of dog's hair. The natives think. 
that the hair of a female dog would 
spoil the composition and prevent is 
sticking. » 

On the Lower Murray the natives 
■line a hole in the ground with clay, 
and cook their food in it, and some- 
times they coat wooden vessels and 
gourds with clay, to prevent their 
being burned. Both these customs, 
just described, might, according to 
Lubbock, lead to the invention of 
pottery. 

It is not at all unlikely that the 
idea of making a vessel entirely of 
clay may in some cases have been 
suggested by the lining of a basket 
with that material, this coating on 
drying being very likely to shrink 



(1) PriYate Journal, p. £ 
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away from the basket so as to admit 
of being taken out. 

It is hardly worth while here to 
speculate further on the origin of 
pottery. Like other human arts, it is 
the result of a long evolution, and 
its simple beginnings we may never 
be able to find out. How many 
trials and failures must have been 
made before the kinds of clay, best 
fitted for the purpose, were discov- 
ered, and before the art of tem- 
pering the material with the proper 
ddgratssants was learned ! When once, 
however, the ceramic art had taken 
root, it flourished in proportion to 
the evolution in culture of the people 
itself, and to-day we find it existing 
in all stages of development, from 
that which produces the inelegant, 
coarse^ unornamented ware of the 
savage, to that affording the costly 
and beautiful Sevres. 

The ware of our tables, and that 
which, in the shape . of vases and 
other ornaments, adorns our houses, 
instead of being of modern, inde- 
pendent growth, are the true lineal 
descendants, through lorig ages of 
evolution, from the pottery of the 
savage. No wonder then that the study 
of ceramic art should be so attractive ! 

The material of which pottery is 
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made is clay. This is not a substance 
of a well defined chemical constitu- 
tion, but one varying greatly in the 
ingredients of -which it is composed. 
Ordinary clay consists of fine , par- 
ticles of more or less decomposed 
feldspar, mixed with a larger or 
smaller percentage of free silica, which 
last may exist, either as an impal- 
pable powder, or as a more or less 



Kaolinite, used in the manufacture 
«f porcelain, is a silicate of alu- 
mina derived from the decomposition 
of a feldspar containing soda or po- 
tash, and it consists mainly of a mix- 
ture of silicate of alumina and free 
silica. 

Pure clay will not make pottery, 
because of its tendency to shrink and 
crack in drying and baking It most 
therefore be mixed with some sub- 
stance to counteract this tendency. 
In the making of sun-dried bricks 
the Egyptians found it necessary to 
mix the clay with straw. 

In pottery, the substance added 
is called by the French a ddgrais- 
sant. One of the best materials for 
this purpose is sand, or powdered si- 
lica in some form, especially if the 
ware is to be burned at a high 
temperature. 
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The Danish archaaologists nave 
shown that the clay, of which the 
pottery of the Kjoskkenraoeddings was 
made, was mixed with powdered gran- 
ite, apparently obtaining by heat- 
ing the rock and plunging it into 
water. In Chiloe to-day, the natives 
obtain a degraissant for pottery in the 
same way. (1) In some kinds of earth- 
enware manufactured in England 
and on the continent, powdered 
flint (2) is added to the clay, the flints 
being prepared by heating them red 
hot, then throwing them into water 
and afterwards pu ver.s ng them. 

Sometimes a *cement» of pulverized 
pst-ahreds, or terra cotta, is added in 
the manufacture of certain kinds of 
modern pottery, both among civilized 
and savage nations. In making.for me- 
tallurgical purposes, crucibles (3) that 
are required to stand great heat and 
sudden changes of temperature, burnt 
clay, obtained by powdering old cru- 
cibles, is sometimes added to t^e raw 
clay to prevent cracking. (4) The an- 
il) Wagner, Chimie Industrialls, Tom. 1. 
,). u55. 

(2) BrongnUrt. Avta C£ramiquee 18M. J. I. 
p.7i. 

(3) Ponck. Zeitsehrift f. Ethuoelogie, II. 
Jour. 1&70. Heft. IV. p. 890. 

(4) Ure, Dictionary, sub voce Pottery. See 
also Brongniart. Aru Cerami<iues . T. K p. 72. 
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cient Indians of Pacoval, on the Island 
or Marajd, used to mingle powdered 
pottery with the clay for their ware, 
and, in the mass composing the walls 
of fractured specimens obtained from 
Sr. Ferreira Penna, I have found 
quite large fragments, still showing 
their painted surfaces. 

In both North and South America, 
where the Indian pottery is rarely 
ever thoroughly burned, the clay is 
often mixed with broken shells. Mica 
enters frequently into the composi- 
tion of pottery, and Dr. Behrendt, the 
celebrated ethnologist, has informed 
me that, in Yucatan, even wash gold 
(1) was occasionally used. 

Powdered coke or furnace cinders, 
graphite, amianthus (2), and even 
sawdust are employed in some kinds 
of modern European pottery, and, 
where a low heat is used in baking, 
the clay is sometimes mixed with 
powdered limestone. At a higrier heat 
this latter would serve as a flux. 

I am not aware that the Indians 
of North America ever mixed ashes 
with the clay, but the custom is very 
general in South America, wher,e the 

(1) Gold is found in the material composing 
the pottery of Palembang in the East ladies. 
Journal of the East Indian, Archipe&go. 

. 1850, Vol. 4, p. 273. 

(2) BroDguiurt. Arts Ceramiqiws. T, I. p. 74. 
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ashes of the bark of several trees are 
employed. In Guiana the bark used 
is that of the Couepi tree— -Couepta 
Gutanensts (1). 

On the Amazonas the clay inten- 
ded for the manufacture of pottery, 
is mixed with tte ash of the Ca- 
raipS (2) tree, Moq'titeaittitis Hook- 
er Fil. The Carajas, Caraja-is, 
Ciambioas, Chavantes, Cher^ntes, and 
Guajajaras of the Araguaya, accor- 
ding to Dr. Couto de Magal'>Ses, mix 
with the clay the ashes of certain 
sipos. I have seen tie Caraipe bark 



(1) « La vaisselle chei eux, consisin ea 
touted sortes tie pots, ile plats et de jattes, 
Je terra presque aussi durables que la euivres 
fabriquees de la laeoii suivante. Les femmer 
(car comrae j'ai dit plus haut, e'est leue 
occupation) prunnent una certaioe quantitu 
de cindres de 1'ecoree d'un arbre, conn 
dans cette eontree sous le nom de KweepU 
qu'elles passent au travers d'ua tamis bie n 
fin, qu'elles nielent ensuite avec de la bonne 
terre grasse, pour en former tous les utencils 
indiques ciKTessus : qu'elles font d'abord 
secher & l'air, apres quoi elles les mettent 
au feu pour leg miire et leur donnent un 
tres beau vernis.» 

Ferdinand Fcrmin. Desa-iption generals, 
Uistoriq ue,. Gdographique et Physique de la 
Colonie de Surinam. Tome ler., p, 61. 

(2) Lieania fioribwnda. Benth. JIartius. Flora 
BraiiliensU. ffaso. XL1. PI. 8, i. 11. 

Wallace writes caripe". Travels on the Ama- 
zon and Rio Negro, p. 484. 

Marryatt speaks of the carissenr pottery tree 
of l J ara. "Pottery and Porcelain" p. 509. 

The caraip£ bark is, as bates has remarked, 
an article ol commerce on the Amaiocas. A 
Naturalist oa the Amnion, p. 225. 
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prepared by stacking tbe fragments 
onend'in a conical' heap, 'and then 
burning them in the open air. T >e 
ash is very abundant and preserves 
the original form of the fragments. 
Having been reduced to powder and 
sifted, it is thoroughly intermingled 
with clay, to whicu, when wet, it 
gives a dark plumbaginous look, bnt 
this color grows much lighter on 
burning. The use of the Caraipe, 
according to universal testimony 
makes the ware better able to stand 
the fire. The Indians of Sariacii use 
the ash of a bark called Apacardma 
(1) perhaps the same as the caraipd. 
Prof. Chas. Schaefftr, of tbe C emi- 
caj Laboratory of Cornell University, 
has had the kindness to analyse for 
me a specimen of the caraipe bark, 
which he found to contain an enor- 
mous percentage of silica, which sepa- 
rated as a fine white powder. It is to 
this siliceous powder that the ash 
doubtless owes its value as a digrais- 
sant. In the Amazonian region is 
found a species of fresh-water sponge 
called Cawatf.containing siliceous spic- 
ules, and whose ash, according to 
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de Souza, (1) is sometimes used to tem- 
per clay for pottery. 

According to Semper, (2) the use of 
these ddgraisxants and cements, be- 
sides destroying the homogeneity of 
the paste, furnish innumerable points 
of rest throug tout the mass that re- 
duce the fragility of the ware after 
burning, and the danger of cracking, 
whether through change of temper- 
ature or by shock. 

The coarser particles, according to 
the same author, serve to break up 
and distribute the undulations by 
which cracks are propagated, very 
much as a fracture in a pane of glass 
may be arrested by boring a hole at 
the extremity of the crack. 

Before the advent of Europeans, 
pottery in America was invariably 



(1) Lembrancas e Curiosidades, etc, do. Ama- 
zonas. p. 101. 

(2) «Diese grobkornigeo, oft fremdartigen,feu- 
erhestandigen Beimbchnngen der Paste heben 
die Homogenit&t der letzteren auf, aber in 
koiituiuirliclier Weise in der Masse, die Zer- 
brechlicbkeit derselben, nach ihrem Brennen 
und die Gefahr des Springens, sei es durch 
Temperatur-wechsel Oder durch Schock, ver- 
mindern, weil die grobern Elements die in 
der Masse vertheilt Bind, die regel mission 
Scbwingungan un terbrec lien, welch e den begin- 
nenden Riss i'ort pflanien, indem sie strahlea- 
formig die Masse durchfiebern. Jene grbberen 
Beetandtheile vertreten denselben Dienst wis 
die Lother, die man in S piegel sob ei lien am 
Ende eines Risses bohrt um ihn zu verhindern 
weiter z« gpheni— Semper. Der Stil. Band 1L 

s. m. 
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made by hand, the potter's wheel 
being unknown. 

In the province of Para, 1 have 
had frequent opportunities to observe 
the manufacture of pottery, by the In- 
dian women, from a plastic, light 
gray kind of clay found in the allu- 
vial bottoms. Among the Indians, and 
to a considerable extent also amongst 
the whites, as each family makes its 
own pottery, stores of this clay are 
often laid up, and, in Indian houses 
and on fazendas distant from town, 
it may often be seen preserved, dried 
in large balls. The process of build- 
ing up the vessel is as follows : — 
The clay, having been mixed with 
caraipi, is kneaded with the hands 
into a mass, which is then, accord- 
ing to Dr. Pimentel, sometimes di- 
vided into a number of small balls 
about as large as the fist. The woman 
potter then furnishes herself with a 
board or mat, on which to build up 
the vessel, some flat object on which 
to roll out the clay, a vessel of water, 
and a fragment of a cuia or a shell 
to serve as a smoothing instrnment. 
If the vessel is to have aflat bottom, 
she presses out upon the board a round, 
flat piece of the required size and thick- 
ness. This takes an impress of the 
board or mat, and fragments of the 
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bottoms of vessels from the ancient 
site of the «Bluff Dwellers* at Tapa- 
rinha near Santarem are often beau- 
tifully impressed by the inat.on which 
they were formed. Dr. Kmentel tells 
me that, in beginning a pot, the In- 
dian -women of Santarem sometimes 
seat themselves on the ground hold- 
ing a large ball of clay between the 
feet. On this the vessel is built up, 
the ball being afterwards cut off, 
leaving the bottom flat. 

In all cases the walls are fashioned 
in the following manner r 

A piece of clay is formed' under 
the hand into a long, rope-like- cyl- 
inder, in the same way as putty is 
rolled out by the glazier. This rope 
of clay is then coiled round the edge 
of the bottom of the vessel, being 
flattened sideways by pinching with 
the fingers of the left hand, and caused, 
to adhere to the bottom. On this first 
addition, coil after coil is laid, in- 
like manner, each being flattened as= 
before. 

After a few have been added 1 they 
are worked into shape with the fin- 
gers, which are occasionally moist- 
ened in water, and the- irregularities 
produced by the coils are caused to 
disappear. The vessel is formed by 
the 'hand alone, and the surface is- 
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smoothed down by means of a bit of 
gourd or a shell, which is from time 
to time dipped in water. Ifthe-ves- 
sel be large, it is now set away in 
the shade, for a while, to dry a little, 
after which new coils are added as 
above, no other instruments -being 
used except the hands and the gourd or 
shell, with which atone the vessel may 
not only receive an extremely regu- 
lar form, but also a very smooth sur- 
face. (I) The coils are so worked 
together that, from a simple inspection 
of the vessel, it is impossible to deter- 
mine how it was built up. I should 
never have suspected that the pottery 
of Pacoval had been made by coiling, 
were it not that! found the coils still 
ununited on the inner surface of the 
heads of idols, which had been built 
up from below, and closed in at the 
top. The coils still preserve the deli- 
cate imprints of the fingers of tile art- 
ist, (g) 



(1) Dr. Canto de HagalhieH tells me that' t be 
pottery of the Carajaa, Carajais. Chambioie, 
Chavdnbffi, Cherentes, Guajaiaras fof Jhe( Ara- 
guaya River is alwava made by coiling, tbo 
surface being worked down h* the hand and 
water.and the aid of a sort of spoon-like trowel 
made of bamboo. 
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, Iti building up a vessel, care must 
be taken to allow it to harden as the 
process progresses, to as so avoid its 
settling by its own weight, as it is very 
likely to do, especially if the vessel 
be large. This settling under the in- 
fluence of gravity is however likely 
to give rise to graceful curves, and it 
would be interesting to determine how 
far the beauty of outline of pottery 
may not have resulted from the imi- 
tation of forms that have originated 
in this way. 

Handles, and all prominent orna- 
ments are added afterwards, being lut- 
ed on, and this is the reason why, at 
Pacoval, they are usually found detach- 
ed. Sometimes the outside of the 
vessel is ornamented by appking th n 
strips of clay (1) laid on in spirals and 
other figures. 

The ancient Bluff-Dwellers were 
very fond of ornamenting their pot- 
tery in thia way. The « apple pie » 
border, made by impressing with the 
extremity of the finger, or by pinch- 
ing up a line of elevations between 
the thumb and fore-finger, was also 
in common use among the same In- 
dians, and is still perpetuated on the 

(1) The same method va$ employed by the 
anuient Greek ami Roman pottecs. 
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modern pottery of the Amazonas. (I) 
It was rarely used by the Indians of 
Pacoval. 

In Amazonian pottery, ornaments 
are rarely ever impressed or stamped. 
I have observed on the Bluff Dwellers' 
pottery, circles made with the end of 
a hollow stick, and Dr. Couto de Ma- 
galhaes tells me that the Chambioas 
and Carajas of the Araguaya make 
wooden dies, with which to ornament 
their pottery. The figures are repre- 
sented as being very simple, the one 
in use by the Carajas being a sort of 
Maltese cross. 

The surface of the vessel, after hav- 
ing been smoothed down, is often 
washed with a thin layer of pure, 
creamy clay, which appears to be 
sometimes burnished before cooking, 
producing a beautiful, hard.and almost 
polished surface. The common ware 
of the civilized Indians of the Pro- 
vince of Pari is usually very plain 
and rarely ever painted, but that 
of the upper Amazonas is often most 
beautifully ornamented in several col- 
ors, with frets, and borders, and other 
purely aesthetic forms, the absence 



(1) In lh9 use of this and other ornaments by 
■woman today in the making of pastrj, it is 
curious to observe her perpetuating forma that 
originated in ceramic art. 
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ot all attempt at representations of 
plant-forms being remarkable. (1) 

The ancient pottery of Pacoval is 
often adorned -with frets and scroll 
borders and other ornaments, drawn 
on a white ground with marvellous 
accuracy. (2> 

Ornaments are sometimes scratched 
with a sharp point on the surface of 
modern Amazonian pottery, and, occa- 
sionally, oniaments are madeco sisting 
ofaseriesofholes. The etching on the 
Pacoval pottery is exceedingly deli- 
cate. Sometimes this same pottery is 
decorated by first washing the surface 
with white clay, and then engraving 
so as to leave an ornament in relief. The 
instrument used seems to have been a 
tooth of apaca, or some other rodent. 
Some of the large burial vases are com- 
pletely covered with ornaments of this 
kind, which must have required 
long and patient labor. 

Before burning, the vessels are allow- 
ed to dry slowly in the shade, and 

(1) [have not witnessed the process of painting 
a, vessel on the Araaionas. Edwarda says that 
the colors are laid on with a. brush made of 
ike spine of a. palm. He describes the black 
color as being made with the juice of mandio- 
ca. A Voyage up the Amazon p. 114. 

(2t Hartt "Ancient Indian Pottery of Marajo., 
American Naturalist, Vol. V. 1871 and -Evo- 
lution in Ornament., Popular Science Monthly 
Jan. 1875. 
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afterwards in the sun. The burning 
requires much care,fand is performed 
in different ways. Usually, they are 
at first set at a distance from the fire, 
and allowed to become heated gra- 
dually, without actual contact with 
the flame, after which they are sur- 
rounded by flre andjthoroughly bur- 
ned. Very often they are covered over 
with a heap of CaripS bark which is 
set on fire. (l)Sometimes, on the Ama- 
zonas, pottery is burned in'anToven, 
or in a hole in the"ground. (2) The 
enormous earthen pans T (yapdna) on 
which farinha is cooked, and which 
are sometimes four or five feat across, 
require to be burned with great care, 
and their manufacture is usually en- 
trusted only to women'of much expe- 
rience. Ordinarily the pottery of the 
Amazonas is not thoroughly cooked. 
That of the Bluff-dwellers is particu- 
larly poor in this respect. While the 
vessel is still hot after burning.it often 



{2) Dr. Couto Me MagalhSes tells mo that t ha 
Carajas, and other tribes of thejAraguaja burn 
their pottery in ovens made by hollowing 
out the nests oijthe^white act. An excavation 
is Brat made in the side, which is heated bj a 
ore. The ware is then introduced, .another 
excavation is made below lor a. -fire, and Mill 
another in the top of the nest, which last serves 
a-* a. chimney. 
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receives inside a coating of melted ju- 
tahy-sica resin (1) applied with a swab, 
but I am informed that before t e ves- 
sel is used on the fire,this is first burned 
out. This resin is said to be obtained 
from the Jutahy tree of the Amazonas, 
Hymenaea Courbartl; (2) but it does 
not appear to be the product of the Ju- 
tahy alone, for Dr. Pimentel has pre- 
sented me with a beautiful lip-orna- 
ment, which he says was formed in a 
mould, from exactly the same resin 
obtai ed from another tree. 

At Breves, on the Island of Mango 1 , 
there is made a kind of pottery which 
is first washed with white clay, and 
after burning, painted in water color 
in the most gaudy and outrageous fas- 
hion. Over this color a varnish otju- 
tahy-sica, dissolved in alcohol, is laid. 
A similar resin, said to be the product 
of the same species of Hymen&ea is 
used to varnish painted ware among 
the Maypures on the Orinoco. (3) Ac- 
cording to Dobritzhoffer, (4) the Abi- 

(I) Dr. Couto de MagaUiSea says that the 
Araguayan Indians do not use the icain. 
<£) Treasury of Botany. Sub \oce, Uymenaea. 

(3) Humboldt. Personal Narrative. Vol. II. 
p. 309. 

(4) History of (he AWpones. Vol. II. p. 131. 

I suspect that the word rendered glue has 
lieou incorrectly translated and I would sug- 
gest a comparison with the Latin original. Sea 
now by Codazzi farther on. 
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ponian women rubbed their pottery 
with a kind of glue to make it shine. 
The Indians of Guiana paint their pot- 
tery with water color, and varnish it 
withthegum simiri(Simtri tlnciorla), 
or bourgoni, (Robinia bourgoni.) In 
Yucatan, Behrendt reports -the use of 
a varnish made from the Niin (Coccus 
Axin Lallave). The Fijians glaze their 
ware with a resin, and the ancient 
Egyptians sometimes painted pottery 
in distemper, and covered it with a 
resinous varnish. (1) 

V. Marti us alludes in general terms to 
the mode of building up of an earthen 
vessel by coiling, (2) and the same me- 
thod appears also to have been alluded 
to by Humboldt (3) when he says that 
the natives of the Maypures on the Ori- 
noco, «purify the clay by repeated was- 

(1) Chamber's Encyclopaedia. Sub voce •Pot- 
tery*. Williamsand Calvert. Fiji and the Fiji 
Islands, p. 53. 

Jenkins' United States Eiploring Expedition, 
p. 347. 

(2) Birch, Ancient Tottery and Porcelain. 
Vol. I pp. 48.49. 

Also Brongniart, Arts Ceramiques, J. 1. 
p. 508. 

(3) <Das Formen geschieht bei alien rohen 
Stammen durch Einanderlegungdunner Thon- 
cytiuder um ein gemeinschaftlicbes Centrums, 
die dann zusammengestricben und innig mit 
einander verbunden vcrden.it 

S.71S. 
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hings,form it into cyiinders,and mould 
the largest vessels -with the hand.» 

We meet with the same method 
again in Chiloe, (1) where it has been 
described by Dr. Fonck who speaks of 
the vessel as being built up exactly 
as at Erere, a flat piece being first 
made for the bottom, on the peri- 
phery of which the wall is formed by 
coiling up a sausage-shaped cylinder. 
He adds that the ware is dried in 
smoke before bunting. 



(1) In Chiloe hatte ich Gclegenheit, die Anfer- 
tiguug dec irdenen Topfe.welche jetzt noch eben 
so wie vor Zetteb 1m Gebrauch sind, zu aehen, 
sie gcscbiet ohne Topferschiebe : der angema- 
chte Than, wird mit einem grobkornigen Pul- 

'■' 1 dureh lerstossen yob stark 

and vorher im Feuer gegllih- 
_. i erhalt, gemischt. Alls alien 
Toplacherban on thai ten diese Beimiachung 
und soil in der That der baste Thon ohne die- 
selbe unbrauchbar sein. Aub dem gerichtetea 
TeigB rollen sis l&nge, wurstfihnliohe RoUen 
mil dem Haaden aua nehmen darauf ein rund- 
es glattag Stuck turn Boden des Topfes und 
legen auf dem Rand eine jenar Rollen rund 
berum in dem sie mit den Fiogern das Stuck 
peitliub. plait druckpn und die Fugen zusam- 
menBtretcben. Dariiher legen sie Sana ebenso 
eine zweile Rolle, auf dieee eine dritte und so 
fort, bet das GefisB im Roben gebildct ist. 

.Dan o verden noch die Fugen iwiechen den 
Rollen ia-und auswsndig mit einer Cnlerg 



Setiannten Muschel geglattet und schliesslich 
ie Topfe im Rauche getrocknet und am offnen 
Feuer gebrannt. > Dr. Fonck. «Die Indier des 
Siidlichen Chile Von Sonstundjetit.* 
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sent le dedans et le dehors du vas« 
qu'elles ont dessein de former, qui 
sans cette attention serait tout on- 
dule. Par cette methode elles font 
toutes sorte d'utenciles de terre, des 
plats, des assiettes, des terrines, des 
pots, des cruches dont quelques-unes 
contiennent des quarante et cinquante 
pintes. La cuisson de cette poterie 
ne leur cofite pas de grandes prepa- 
rations. Apres 1'avoir fait secher & 
l'ombre elles allument un grand feu ; 
alors qu'elles croient avoir autant de 
braise qu'il leur en faut, elles net- 
toyent une place au milieu, y ar- 
rangent leurs vases, et les couvrent 
de charbons. C'est ainsi qu'elles leur 
donnent la cuisson dont ils ont be- 
soin ; apres cela ils peuvent aller au 
feu, et ont autant de consistence que 
les notres. II n'est pas douteux que 
Ton ne doivent attribuer leur fermete 
au melange que font ces fenimes de 
la poudre de coquillages avec la terre 
qu'elles emploient. » 

Prof. Rau is of the opinion that the 
building up of pottery by coiling was 
practised over a large area in North 
America. Certainly in South Ame- 
rica it -was widely known. This 
custom may perhaps be advanced as 
proof of a common origin for the 
people that practice it, but a little 
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consideration will show that when 
a vessel is to be built up by hand, 
without the use or a mould, this meth- 
od is likely immediately to suggest 
itself. The wasp raises the wall of 
its jug-like cell by the addition of 
pellets, wtfieh are sometimes smoothed 
down only on the inner surface, but 
for the potter to build up the wall 
of a pot by adding small lumps of 
clay, would be difficult and tedious, 
since it is not so easy to give a reg- 
ular thickness to the wall as by 
the other method. To prepare a strip, 
or roll, is therefore so natural, that 
I cannot help thinking that it would 
be likely to suggest itself to any 
maker of pottery, so that the art 
might have arisen independently even 
in different localities occupied by the 
same tribe. 

Prof. Eggleston of Columbia College, 
New-York, informs me that, in 
Germany, the large crucibles used in 
smelting are, when broken, built up 
again with ropes of clay. In this case 
we may have either a survival of an 
old pre-historic art, or its rediscovery 
in modern times. 

I remember an idea current among 
children in Nova Scotia, that jugs 
were made with a rope, and it has 
suggested itself to me that this idea 
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Gili (1) describes the process of 
coiling as found among the Indians of 
the Orinoco,and adds that the surface of 
the vessel is -worked down with a 
pebble and the fingers, which are from 
time to time dipped into water ,the ware 
being burned in pits with a fire made 
of bark. 

Prof. Charles Rau of New York, 
the first ethnologist to give due scien- 
tific importance to the method of 
coiling, has, in his admirable essay 
on Indian Pottery, (2) translated the 
description given by Dumout of the 
manufacture of earthen-ware by the 
Indians of Louisiana, in which an ac- 
count of the building up of a vessel 
by this method is given. As this is 
the best description I have anywhere 
seen of the moulding of earthenware 
by savages, I have thought it advis- 
able to reproduce it here complete 
and in Dumont's own words. (3) 

« Au reste, l'industrie de ces filles et 
femmes Sauvages est admirable, j'ai 

(1) « DipoL, diciam cosi, si danno a filare la 
creta ripurgata da sasaolini, con farne con 
ambe le mani d3 baatoncelli della grossezza 
del dito migaolo e di quesli b»stone<;lii, sono 
composti lutti i vasi. > Storia American* 
T. 2. p. 316. 

(!) Smitasoniaa Report. Washington. 1866, 

(3) MiraoirOB Historiques sur la Louisiana. 
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dejA rapports ailleurs (1) avec quelle 
audresse, avec leurs doigts settlement 
et sans tour, eltes font toutes sortes 
de poterie ; void la maniere dont elles 
s'y prennent. » 

« Apres avoir amasse de laterre pro- 
pre pour ces sortes d'ouvrages, et 
l'avoir bien nettoyee, elles prennent 
des coquillages qu'elles broient, et 
qu'elles reduissent en une poudre de- 
liee et tres-flne ; elles melent cette 
poussiere tres-menue avec la terre 
dont elles ont fait provision, et en 
arrosant le tout d'uu peu d'eau, elles 
le pettrissent avec les mains et avec 
les pieds, et en foment une pate, 
dont elles font des rouleaux longs de 
six a sept pieds, et de la grosseur 
qui leur convient. Veulent-elles fa- 
conner un plat ou un vase? Elles 
prennent un de ces rouleaux par le 
bout; et avec le pouce de la main 
gauche, etablissant sur cette masse le 
centre de l'ouvrage qu'elles veulent 
former, elles tournent autour de ce 
centre avec une vitesse et une dex- 
terite admirable, en decrivant une 
spirale : de temps en temps elles trem- 
pent leur doigts dans 1'eau, qu'elles 
ont toujours soind'avoiraupres d'elles; 
et de la main droi^e elles applatis- 



(1) .Voyei Tom. I. Chap* XIX. pag. 154.» 
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D'Orbigny (1) says that * les femmes 
(Cniriguanos) filent, tissent, et font 
des vases a contenir les boissons ». 
According to the same author,earthen- 
ware is made by the women among 
the Guarayos. 

« L'industrie des Samucus », says 
d'Orbigny, (2) « est trea bornee ; les 
homines confeccionnent leurs armes 
avec assez (Taddresse, tandis que les 
femmfjs filent le coton, pour en for- 
mer des espeees de filets servant de 
hamacs a leur maris, lorsque ces der- 
niers vont a la chasse ; elles tissent 
aussi la piece d'6toffe qu'elles portent, 
de la ceinture au bas des jambes. Elles 
fabriquent de la poterie assez belle. 
Les deux sexes travaillent a la terre 
et font les racolfces ; les hommes seuls 
pSchent et chassent, tandis que les 
femmes se chargent de tons les de- 
tails du menage. » « Les femmes 
seules filent, tandis que les hommes 
tissent et font les travaux de force ». 

Among the Chapaeuras of Moxos, (3) 
while the men make their arms and 
their canoes, and fish, hunt, and culti- 
vate the fields, « les femmes filent le 
:Coton, tissent les hamacs de leur 



(1) L'Homme Am^ricain. T. II., p. 

(2) L'Homme Americain. T. II., p 
(31 D'Orbigny. L'Homme America 

j. 133. 
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maris, leur ve"tements, fabriquent la 
poterie, et sont charges de tous les 
details du menage. » Woman's work 
among the Mojos Indians comprises 
also the manufacture of earthenware, 
(1) and Gibbon (2) speaks of one Juana 
Jua Cayuba, a Mojos. Indian woman, 
who superintended the hired women, 
who were engaged in moulding earth- 
en jars. a 

The Guarayos women also make 
pottery (3) and d'Orbigny (4) speaks 
of the large earthen vessels in which 
the dead of the tribe are buried. 

Both the ancient and modern inhab- 
itants of the Andes were famous- 
potters, and the vases of the Huacas 
of Bolivia and Peru (5) have long 
attracted the attention of ethnolo- 
gists. I have not been able to find a 
historical account of their manufac- 
ture, but something may be learned 



(1| D'Orbiirny. L 'Homme Amencain. T. II., 
p. 233. 

(2) Report to United States Go ft. of Esplo- 
raiion of tlie Valley of the Amaionas p. 246. 

(3) D'Orbigny. Fragment d'ur. Voyage au Cen- 
tre de l'Amerique Meridionals, p. 193. 

(4) L'Homme Americain. T. II, p. 339. 

(5) For accounts of Penman pottery seeuon. 
Tsehudiy Rive,o, A ntiguedades de Peru; Ca- 
talogue du Miise'e Ce'ra-miqve de Sevres; d'Or- 
bigny, Atlas d'Antiquite's peruvitnnei ; Bron~ 
gniart. Arts Cerainiqyes. Tom. 1. p. 525,. 
A (so Ewbank, Life in Lrasil. 
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might be a reminiscence of the time 
when, in Europe, such vessels were 
actually made by coiling. 

Having now discussed the process 
of coiling and its distribution, I will 
now give such information as I have 
been able to gather, concerning the 
manufacture of pottery by the abo- 
riginal inhabitants of America, for 
the double purpose of giving a clear- 
er idea of the various processes used, 
and also of showing that the manu- 
facture is everywhere exclusively in 
the hands of the women. 

Of the pottery of Chiloe I have 
already given an account from Fonck. 
Molina (1) says that the Chilians have 
excellent pottery, which they burn in 
furnaces, or rather holes dug in the 
sides of the hills, and adds that they 
apply to their ware a sort of varnish 
made of a certain mineral earth. 
Schmidtmeyer, (2) probably referring 
to hand-made pottery, says that the 



ll) 'CoU'eceelleote argilla, che trovasi nel 
loro paeae, facevano delle pignate, de' piattt, 
delle tazze, ed anche de' vasi grandi da tenervi 
e liquor! far men tali. Tutti questi vasi cuoce- 
vano in i^rte fornaci, o piult osto in certe tosse, 
die scavavano nelle pondici delta colline, ave- 
vano pure acoperto il modo di applicare una 
aorta di vermes al loro vasellame con una 
terra minerale, che cuiamano .collo* Molina, 
SsgglO .Sulla Storia Natnrale del Chili. Bolo- 
gna 1872. 
&) Travels into Chile. London. 1824. p. 1 17. 
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present Chilenos are good potters 
tor common ware : they introduce 
a certain quantity of earth or sand, 
containing an abundance of yellow 
mica ; and jars, holding seventy gal- 
lons or more, are made by them of 
great thinness, lightness and strength, 
and which sound as if they were of 
metal. 

The Pehuenches of Chili are a wan- 
dering tribe. They use pottery, but 
Pttppig (1) says that they do not carry 
their vessels with them, but make 
new ones in every new locality in 
which they establish themselves. 

In Bolivia, d'Orbigny says that among 
the Yurucares (2) « les femmes fab- 
riquent la poterie avec beaucoup de 
ceremonies superstitieuses.* According 
to Castelnau, (3) the Chiriguanos are 
excellent potters, and in each house 
is usually to be found a range of 
enormous jars for chicfta, or maize 
beer. These are kept buried to the 
middle in the ground. One measured 
by Castelnau was a metre in dia- 
meter and twelve decimeters in height. 

(1) Iiei&e in Chile, Peru, und anf dem Ama- 
zon en-Stroraa. Leipzig. 1835. B. I., S. 383. 

12) L'Horarae Amiricain. T. 1L, p. 363. 

(3) Caslelnnu. Eipe"diticn. T. VI., p. 56. Cast- 
plnau says that they bury the dead in these 
jiols. op. cil. S. Vt. p. 307. 
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for Prado (1) tells us that, in this 
tribe, were found men who affected 
all the manners of women, not only 
dressing like them, but occupying 
themselves in spinning, weaving, ma- 
king pots, etc. 

Hans Staden (2) who was a captive 
amorigthe Tupinambas, relates that the 
women of that tribe were the potters. 
The vessels after having been dried in 
the air and painted with lines of 
different colors, were turned upside 
down upon stones, and burned by 
heaping bark about them and setting 
it on fire. 

Staden speaks of the mother of 
Yeppipo as having, on a certain oc- 



(l)«Entre oa Qunycnri'iB ha homens que affec- 
tam todos 05 modal das umlberes ; veetem-se 
como ellas, occupam-se em liar, teeer, fazer 
panellas, etc.» Hist, dux Indies oavaUeirOt on 
da NacSo Guaycuru, por F. It. do Prado. Re- 
vista Trimeasal do Institvto Historieo. Tom I, 
p. 32. 

See also v. Hart. Ethnographie Amerika's. 
8.7*. 

(2) * Mulieres vasa, quie in usn habeiit, hoc 
modo preparant : Lntum iigulinum subigunt, 
donee tractabile reddatur, hinc vasa diverso 
pro libitu instituting quae ad tempus in acre 
Btccant, et lit* J i 5 vei'sitolui'ibus ductis affabre 
distiuguuitt. Ubi ilia iam ig-nibus eieoquero 
Tolunt, in versa lapidibus imponunt, et circum- 
qxaque siccos arboruui cortices strunnt, 
ijrnemq: supponunt: quo laudera inodo exco- 
quuntur. et tarn candenda, quam In quois for- 
naoe fiuot.s Hans Staden, De Hry.America,\ 
Tertia pars. Lib. II. Cap. XIV, p. 3, Com- 
pare with translation byTernaui, p. 2lil and 
with that in Dutch Uj Van der Aa. 
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casion, been engaged in preparing' 
vessels for a drinking bout, and else- 
where he says that, at another 
time, Yeppipo proposed to bring pot- 
ter's clay and farinha for a feast, 
showing that, instead of carrying ves- 
sels, it was more convenient to trans- 
port the clay with which to mak« 
them. Staden also speaks of the death 
of the woman who was to have pre- 
pared the vessels for the drinking of 
cauim, at the time when he should 
be killed and eaten. (1) 

Jean de Lery who spent some time 
among the Indians of the vicinity of 
Rio de Janeiro, gives the following 
account of the manufacture of pot- 
tery among them : (2) 

« Au demeurant les femmes qui ont 
toute la charge du mesnage font force 
Cannes et grands vaisseaux de terre 
pour faire et tenir le brunage dit 
caouim : semblablement des pots a 

(1) To show how much the translations of 
Hans Staden differ among themselves, I add 
the following versions : — oWelke de pot had 
willen torrusten tot den drank, wannurmen 
my eeten sou.> Vah der Aa, Naaukeurige ver- 
sameling, etc. B. 15 S. 44. 

« Qui devait fabriquer le vin qu'oa boirait en 
me devorant.— Edition of Henri Ternaux. 

. Haeo occupata fuerat in parandis vasis 
fiotilibus ad potiones coquendas uecessariis..— 
Edition of dcHrv. p. 60. 

(2) « Hisloire d'vn Voyage . etc. 1573. de Bry, 
Hist. Nav. in Braziliam p. 239. 
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from the study of the pottery itself. 
In the Museum of Cornell University 
is a fine collection of Peruvian pot- 
tery consisting of over a hundred 
pieces, presented by President Andrew 
D. White, and of a number of jars col- 
lected in 1872 by Mr. Steere. The 
majority of these vessels were un- 
doubtedly formed in two or more pieces, 
in a mould, and afterwards luted to- 
gether. Some of the moulds were 
made from natural objects, such as 
squashes, etc., but others bear very 
elaborate raised figures. I venture to 
suggest that the mould was sometimes 
made of ciay from a pattern vessel 
and then baked. (1) In this, after being- 
greased, the clay may have been spread 
out somewhat thin and then allowed 
to dry to a consistence that would 
allow it to be handled without break- 
ing or distortion. The vessels in Cor- 
nell University have certainly been 
burned, but von Tschudi and Rivero 
appear to think that this was not the 
case with Peruvian pottery. (2) 



(1) Moulds in terra cotta were used by the 
ancient potters of Europe. Iirongniarl. Arts 
Certuniqaes. T. 1. p. 133. 

(!) ' Die Thongeffisse, welche nieht pebrarint,. 
aondern nur an 'ler Lufc petrochnet w or den 
iu sein sebeinen, wurden mm grosien Tlieil 
in Formen gemacht, die das Gefiiii ziiv Hiili'ie 
Rmfasiteu, iWilli, A ntropologic, 446le Seite. 
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The women of the Indians of the 
Ucayali are represented as being the 

potters. 

The Tobas or Mbocobi ef the Cha- 
co manufacture immense chica pots 
like those of the Chirignanos, (1) the 
■work falling to the lot of the women, 
as was the ease also among the In- 
dians of Itaty, a village of Guaranis 
situated at the confluence of the Pa- 
rana and Paraguay. (2) 

In his history of the Abipones, Do- 
britzhoffer says : (3) « The American 
women seem to have a natural tal- 
ent for making various useful arti- 
cles. They can mould pots and jugs 
of various forms of clay, not with the 
assistance of a turning machine like 
potters, but with their hands alone. 
These clay vessels they bake, not in 
an oven, but out of doors, placing 
sticks around them. » 

The pottery of the Payaguas of Pa- 
raguay was the work of the women. 
(4) Among the Guaycurus, pottery ap- 
pears to have been woman's wftrk, 



ill M'Orl.igny. L'Homme Americain. J. II 100. 

|!) d*Orhigay. Voyage dans I'Amrfriqufi m<'ri- 
dionale. Itineraire.'TXp. 199, also Brongniart. 
.Arts C*ra.miquea. T. I. p. MO. 

,<3) Vol. II. p. 131. 

(4) L'Art de Verifier leg Bates. J. XI. p. 209. 
Aiava. \ nvasaa ila-on l'Aniariuue Meridional'.', 

x n.p.iga. 
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A writer on Brazil (1) says that the 
older Tupinamba women made pottery 
by hand, as for instance vessels for mak- 
ing wines, some of which were big 
enough to hold a pipe. They also 
made pots, mugs, and pans. This pot- 
tery, which was sometimes painted, 
was burned in a pit, a wood fire being 
made above. They superstitiously be- 
lieved that if any one but the person 
who moulded the pottery were to 
attempt to burn it, the vessels would 
break to pieces in the fire. 

Spix and Martius (2) tell us that 
the Coroado women provide the re- 
quisite earthenware for the family. 

Pottery is still made by the civi- 
lized Indian women in many parts 

(1) ' As mulheres ja de idade tern cuidado 
de fazerem viuiUiaa de barro a mao, como sao 
os poles em qua fazem os vinbos, e fazem al- 
{,'uas lamanhos, que levao taoto como uma 
pipa, em os quaes, e em outros raenores ferveni 
os viuhos que bebem. Fazem mais ealas "elbas 
panellas, pucaros, e alguidares a seu uao, em 
que comem, a farinba, e outros em que a dei- 
tlo, e em que comem, lavradas de tintas de co- 
res, e qua! louca coze in em uraa cova, que fazem 
no ehSo, e lanoao-lhe a lenha por cima ; e tent 
e criax estes indios que se cozer esta louca oil- 
tra, pessoa. que nSo seja a que a fez, que ha de 
arrebentar no logo, » etc. Noticia do Brazil, 
na Colltccao de Noticias para a llislor'ta e 
(ieographia das Nacotis Vltramarinas, etc. 
Lisboa, 1825. Tomo III. Parle I, p. 286. 

See also Memoria Anonyma. Revista Tri- 
meaal Tomo I, p. 217. 

(2) Travels in Brazil. London 1824. Vol. II, 
p. 246. 
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of Brazil, south of the Amazonas. 
My friends Srs. Bueno and Paes de 
Barros, of Cornell University, tell 
me that old women still make earth- 
enware by hand in S. Paulo, and 
Sr. Bueno says that they are some- 
times engaged to go to the fazendas 
for this purpose. He describes the 
clay as sometimes mixed by being 
trodden under the feet of oxen, the 
vessels being formed either by coil- 
ing or by moulding in several piec- 
es. According to Sr. Paes de Barros, 
the clay is worked into a thin sheet, 
which is applied to the surface of a 
wooden mould. The outside is work- 
ed down with the wetted hand and 
the application of a corncob. 

After the vessel has dried to the 
proper consistency, it is cut in two, 
the mould is removed, and the two 
pieces are skilfully luted together. 
Handles, spouts, etc., are added after- 
ward. Sr. Aquino, formerly a student 
in Cornell University, says that pot- 
tery is made in the same way in 
Bahia. 

Claude (1) d'Abbeville says,in speaking 
of the Indians of MaranhSo, says that 
«Les femmes font force aussi vais- 

(1) Histoire de la Mission des Peres Capu- 
chins dans 1'Isle de Maraeaan, etc. Paris, 1614, 
Fol. 310. 
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mettre cuire, tant de facon ronde 
que ovale : des poesies moyennes et 
petites, plats et autre vaisselle de 
terre, laquelle co"bien qu'elle ne soit 
guere vnie par le dehors, est neant- 
moins si bien polie et comma plom- 
bee par le dedans de certaine liqueur 
blanche qui s'endurcit, qu'il n'est 
possible aux potiers de par deca de 
mieux accotistrer leurs poteries de 
terre. Mesmes les femmes, faisant 
quelques couleurs grisastres propres 
a cela, avec des pinceaux font mille 
petites gentilesses, comme guilochis, 
lac d'amours, et autres droleries au 
dedans de ces vaisselles de terre, 
principalement en celles ou Ton tient 
la farine et les autres viades : de face! 
qu'on est assez honesteme't : voir di- 
ray plus que ne sont ceux qui ser- 
ve"t de vaisselle do hois par deca. » 

Lery is doubtless correct when he 
says that the ornaments were drawn 
without a pattern, but I doubt very 
much if he is accurate when he claims 
that the women were not able to 
reproduce a pattern set before them. 

Lery speaks of the immense pots 
used to hold cauim, and says that 
some of these vessels would hold sixty 
Paris pints. (4) 

(4) « Hist, d'irn Voyage, » ate. 1578, p. 142. 
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He describes these large vessels a 
« presques faits de la fagon des grands 
cinders de terre esquels, comrae i'ay 
veu, on fait la lescive en quelques en- 
droits de Bourbonnois et d'Auuergne : 
excepte toutesfois que ils sont plus 
«stroits par la bouche et par la 
haut. » (1) 

Lery (2) describes the « poesies de 
terre » used in cooking mandioca as 
made by the women, who by the way i 
still continue to practise the art on the 
Amazonas. 

The women of the Arraial do Barro, 
opposite the Island of Sao Sebastiao,are 
said to have made, by hand, excellent 
vessels of earthenware. (3) 

The women of the Mongoyds (4) are 
also reported to have fabricated good 
pottery. The clay is said to have been 
prepared upon a banana leaf, held 
upon the knees. It was then placed 
opon a «: plateau » of sifted ashes and 
the vessel, after fashioning and pol- 
ishing, was afterward submitted to the 
action of the fire. 



(l)Op. cit. p. 141. 

<2) Op. eit. p. 133. 

(3) Art. de Verifier les Dales. T. 13, p. 110. 

(i) Art. de Verifier lea Dates. T. 13, p. 208. 
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selles de terre de toutes sortes, de 
grandes, de petites, de rondes, en 
ovalle, en quarre, les unes en forme 
dG plats, les autres en forme de ter- 
rines, et autres fort unies et polies, 
principalement par le dedans. lis se 
servent de gommes blanches etnoires 
pour les plomber an dedans, y fai- 
sant diverges figures a plaisir et se- 
lon leur fantasie. » 

On the Amazonas and its tributa- 
ries, woman has exclusive possession 
of the hand manufacture of pottery 
and it is practised to some extent 
even "by the white women. In my 
collection is a vessel made by the 
hands of Mrs. Rhome, the wife of a 
well-to-do planter near Santarem. Von 
Martins (1) long ago called attention 
to the fact that the pottery of Bra- 
ves was fabricated by female labor. 
Except in the olarias, where earthen 
vessels are made on a large scale, men 
nowhere In the Amazonian region 
have anything to do with this indus- 
try. I have observed women making 
pottery near Prainha, and at Monte 
Alegre, Erer6, Santarem and Itai- 
tiiba, and Mr. Steere saw them at work 



(1) Rcise, 8tes Buch, 990te. Seite. Figures of 
this pottery are given in the accompanying 
Atlas. 
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near Obydos ; but to enumerate here- 
in detail all the localities at which the- 
same fact has been observed, would be- 
unnecessarily tedious. I have, there- 
fore, compressed and thrown toge- 
ther the more important of the notes 
I have made bearing on this subject, 
and they are given below. (1) 

Humboldt (2) says that the potter- 
ies of Maniquarez in Venezuela are 
entirely in the hands of the Indian 
women, who in his time still work- 
ed after the ancient fashion. The 
clay they used was derived from 
the decomposition of mica slate, and 
was reddened with iron oxide; that 

(1) Woman make pottery at Monte-AIegre' 
Baana, Ensaio Corographico do Para, xub race 
c.tfonfe Ali'.grc*, sue also Candido Mcndes de 
A iiwiidu, Pinsonia, 1873, p. 28 ; It the Bar- 
reiras do Cu(jary near Santarem, ISaena and 
Aluuiilajne. cit., and at Saracayil. Hemdon, 



obtaining among tlie Uaupe's Indians, Travel* 
on the Amazons aad Rio Negro, I.untlnn, 
1853, p. 172. The same is true of the Mundu- 
rucus and Maues (ttartl), and of the Carajais, 
Chambioiis, Chelates, Cliavaules, and (Juiija- 
iuras of the Araguaya (Dr. Couto de Maga- 
lhaes). For further information concerning the 
pottery of Brazil, see Debrcl. Voyage pittores- 

^ur. a hiitoritjue au Bresil, Paris, 1834., the 
atalnguc de Mute-: Cera,nique de Sevres, and 
Aronyniart, Arts Ccramiqaes, Brongniart says 
(1854) that the potters of Parahyba, Bahia. and 
Santa Catharina, where the greater part «f mo- 
dern Brazilian ware Was then made, vr.rc na- 
tive women. Art* Ceramiqucs. 1. 1, p. 532. 

(2) Personal Narrative, Vol. I. p. 19o, 
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which contains most mica being pre- 
fered. Vessels two or three feet in 
diameter were formed by hand •with 
ease. They were burned in the open 
air by being covered with twigs of 
Desmanthus cassia, and the arbo- 
rescent Capparis, which were set on 
fire. 

Gili (1) relates that the Indian wo- 
men made pottery, building up the ves- 
■ sel by coiling, the surface being 
smoothened by the application of a 
pebble wet in water. The ware was 
burned in pits with dried bark,* being 
afterward varnished with cimiri. 

Gumilla (2) relates of the Otto- 
macs that, «pendent que les hommes 
jouent, les femmes s'occupent a faire 
des marmites d'argile pour leur usage, 
•comme aussi des plats, des ecuelles, 
qu'elles vendent aux nations voisines. 
Mais ce que k quoi elles s'occupent 
le plus est a tisser des nattes, des 
mantes, des corbeilles (3) et des sacs 
avec le chanvre ou pile qu'on tire 



(1) Storia Americana. Speaking of woman's 
work he says: « I vasi di cucina, a buoni, o 
caitivi, gli lanno da per se »tesse.» T. II. p. 315. 

(2) Histoire Nature! Le, extile e geograflque de 
rOrenoque. Tome I. p. 288. 

work on 
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Schombrugk (2) says that, without 
a wheel, the Indian women of Guiana 
manufacture pottery of almost classic 
forms, and approaching theEtruscan 
type, some of the vessels being so 
large as to be capable of holding 
twenty or thirty gallons. They are 
often ornamented with Greek and 
arabesque designs. (3) 

In Dutch Guyana, the women 
are the potters. (4) 

Turning now to the United States 
of Columbia, we find the same tes- 
timony, and the squaws of Caqueta 
are represented as making great pots 
for the holding of fermented drinks. (5) 



(1> The palm Mavritta flexuosa, called miriti 

(2] Hakluyt Society. « Discovery of Guiana by 
Sir Walter Raleigh*, p. 64, note. 

(3) Schomburgk, "On the Natives of Guiana.* 
Journ. Etfan. Soc., London, 1848, Vol. I. 
p. 267. • 

(4) Art de Verifier i«» Dates. T. 15. p. 285, 
Pottery in Guyana made by the mother of the 
family. See ''An Essay on the Nat. Hist, of 
Guiana", p. 278. 

0| " . ... sua muleres saben tejer ea- 
naslros i cintas de algodon bien labradas 
para fttarselns a las piernas L biazos. Construyen 
tanbien con la cana brava pienes particulars, i 
fabrican ollas i grandea can tares en que depo- 
sitan las bebidas fermentadas de que son [an 
amantes, bus maridos " etc.. etc. Codam. Des- 
erivcion ieneral de los indias del Caquela, in 
the work of Perez entitled Jeographia de Ion 
Eaados Unidos de Columbia. Tomo I, p. 485. 

For an idea of ihe Pottery of Guayaquil, se« 
Bulletin de la Soc. d'Anthropologie de Paris. 
Tome I, Ire. Serie, 1866, p. 4: 3. 
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In Guatemala the women made pot- 
tery as Palacio (1) testifies. 

Of the mode of fashioning earthen- 
ware among the ancient peoples of 
Central America and Mexico, I have 
heen able to find no historical evidence. 
The ancient pottery of the region 
was very fine, much resembling that 
of Peru, but of more classic design. 
Much of it appears to have been mould- 
ed. Gomara says that beautiful pot- 
tery of all kinds abounded in the 
market of Mexico. (2) 

For the following account of 
ceramic art in Yucatan, I am inde- 
bted to a letter from Dr. Behrendt 
of New- York who says « There is 
really not much to be said about 
the ceramic art among the mod- 
ern Mayas. Yucatan is, by this time, 
too far advanced in civilization, (or 



(1) Palacio says that in Aguachapa, " Hacese 
en 41 la mejor e mas galana loza al modo de los 
Indios, que hay en estas proviaeias. Principal- 
mente la haeen, i es olliuio de las mujeres. las 
cuales labran sin rueda ni instruments alguno 
mas que preparao. el barro con las manos lo 
adelgaian i ygualan de maneira que hacen 
muy bien eualquipr vsalj& que les niandan. " 
Squtrr, Rare and Original Documents ami 
Relations, p. 46. 

(2) Biblioleoa de An tores Espaiioles. Hifltorin- 
dores primitivos de las Indias. Tom. I. p. 348; 

See also Antiquites Mesicaines, Paris 1828; 
Brongniart, Arts CSramiques. Tom. I. p. 516, 
and tie Catalogue dir Musee Ceramique. 
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rather in borrowing the implements 
of foreign civilization), to preserve 
much of the ancient customs in home- 
industry. Even in the Indian villages 
one finds more of foreign than of do- 
mestic pottery. There are, however, 
certain classes of pottery manufactured 
in some towns of the interior which 
are not only carried all over Yucatan, 
but also exported to other parts of 
Mexico, and even to Havana ; among 
them peculiar unglazed basins for 
cooling drinking water, of this form, 
some 6 — 8 inches in diameter at the 
mouth ; also large and small water- 
jars, some preserving the ancient 
Yucatan forms, others imitating for- 
rign models. These are made by men, 
mestizoes, and mostly by hand, on the 
turning-wheel.* 

«tn some places far away in the inte- 
rior or without regular connection 
with the larger centres of trade, as 
also in Peten, the proceeding is still 
more primitive, and is exclusively in 
the hands of women. They search for 
the clay, load it on the backs of child- 
ren, and work it on the metate before 
fashioning it with their hands. Large 
jars they generally form from two 
pieces. I have not seen that they mix 
their clay with ashes ; but they often 
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mix. different kinds of clay together. 
The class of pottery used by the poorer 
people comprises the comat (flat plates 
to bake tortillas on), cajetes or small 
plates (saucers) for certain dishes etc. 
Ko kind of glazing is used for this- 
kind of pottery, but in its place a var- 
nish is sometimes used made from the 
Niin {Coccus Axin Lallave), and this 
is occasionally painted. It is an ancient 
proceeding. I possess a vase, dug out 
at Jaina (a farm on the Gulf Coast 
north of Campeche) while I was in the 
neighborhood, whose varnished and 
painted outer surface imitates admi- 
rably the design of ash wood. The 
pottery of the ancient Mayas shows 
great variety in form and in structure. 
Clay of different colors (dark red, light 
slate color, light and dark red, and 
brown) is sometimes mixed with mica 
or shell-gravel, and other substances, 
such as, in other parts, even wash gold 
(Zapotecos). The ornamentation con- 
sists of figures and arabesques, sunk or 
scratched into the surface, or elevated 
in reliefs and often painted. » 

«The modern pottery of the Indians 
is generally plain. The ancient pottery 
found in the interior, and particularly 
near the gulf-coast of Yucatan shows 
a much higher art than that from the 
East coast, Cozamel Island etc. » 
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Pottery making fell to the lot of the* 
Carib women, (1) and, according to 
Ligon, tkey manufactured a very 
handsome light ware. (2) 

The Hon. E. G. Squier (3) describes 
the pottery of Nicaragua as painted 
and glazed, like that of the Amazo- 
nas spoken of by Edwards. The cer- 
amic artists among t!ie Indians of 
Fort Yuma, California, are women, 
(4) and the same is the case with the 
Zufiis, (5) whose beautiful painted 
pottery closely resembles that of the 
. ancient Indians of Pacoval. 

I have already quoted Dumont on 
the manufacture of pottery by squaws. 
in Louisiana. 

Du Pratz (6) says that the Indian 
women not only make the potterjv 
but they dig up and mix the clay. 
He describes them as ^tolerable art- 
ists; they make kettles of an ex- 



(1] De la Dordo, Relations de l'origine, mceurs, 
coutumes, religion, guerres et voyages des 
Caraibes, sauvages dea isles Antilles de I'Ame- 
rique, Recueil de divers Voyages, p. 23. 

(2) Mc. Culloh. Researches Philosophical and' 
Antiquarian concerning the Aboriginal History 
of America, p. 84. 

(3) Nicaragua. Vol. I. p. 287. 

(4) Michler's Reports. U. S. and,Mex. Bound- 
ary Survey. Vol. I. p. 1 )1. 

(5) Pacific R. R. Report. Vol. 111. p. 50. 

(6) Hist, of Louisiana, London, 1774, p. 360. 
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traordinary size, pitchers with a 
small opening, gallon bottles with 
long necks, pots or pitchers for their 
bear's oil which will hold forty pints : 
lastly, large and small plates in the. 
French fashion. I had some made out . 
of curiosity upon the model of my 
Delf ware, which were a very pretty 
red. > 

Adair (1) informs us that the Cher- 
okees glaze their ware, and make 
it very black and firm by placing 
it in the smoke of a pitch-pine fire. 
Hariot (2) says of the natives of 
Virginia : « Their women know 
how to make earthen vessels with 
special cunninge, and that so large 
and fine that our potters with 
thoye wheles can make noe better* ; 
while Campbell, (3) describing the 
same Indians says : — « Labor they des- 
pised and assigned to the women. 
They made mats, baskets, pottery ; 
hollowed out stone mortars, pounded 
corn, made bread, cooked, planted 



(1) Hist, of American Indians. London. 1TT5. 



(3) History of Virginia, p. 28. aee The True 

Travels cur. of John Smith, p.lJI, :i»(l Slr.'iehi'y. 
The Hisiorie of Travails into- Virginia Bri- 
laiinica, p. 112. 
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■corn, gathered it, carried burthens,* 
■etc. 

Bartram says that among the Geor- 
gia Indians «the men perform nothing 
except erecting their mean habitations, 
forming their canoes, stone pipes, tam- 
bours, eagle's tail or standart and some 
other trifling matters; for war and 
hunting are their pricipal employ- 
ments. The women are more vigilant, 
and turn their attention to various 
manual employments: they make all 
their pottery or earthenware, moca- 
sins, spin and 'weave the curious 
belts and diadems for men, fabricate 
lace, fringe, embroider and decorate 
their apparel, etc. » (1) 

Among the Iroquois (2) and Hu- 
rons (3) we find the same social rule 
observed. Schoolcraft says (4): — «lc 
i* believed that this art, in this quarter, 
was in the hands of females; but every 
female or mistress of a lodge was not 
adequate to it. It must have been the 
business of a class of persons in each 
village, who were professed potters. 

(1) Travels tlirouffh North and South Ca- 
rolina, Georgia, etc. London, HCK. ji. 511. 

(2) Sehooki'aft. vol. III. p. 81. 

(3) Parkmau, Tlw .Jesuits in America. In- 
troduction. 1'- XXX. 

14) Nolo* on the Iroquois, p. 2~'3. SqilUr 
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Tradition says that it was the practice 
to mingle some blood in wetting and 
tempering the clay. » 

Tiie following account of pottery 
manufacture among the Indians west 
of the Mississippi given by Hunter, 
I have extracted from Professor 
Rau's (1) paper : 

« In manufacturing their pottery for 
cooking and domestic purposes, they 
collect tough clay, beat it into powder, 
temper it with water and then spread 
it over blocks of wood which have 
been formed into shapes to suit their 
convenience or fancy. When suffi- 
ciently dried, they are removed from 
the moulds, placed in proper positions 
and burned to a hardness suitable to 
their intended uses. Another method 
practised by them is to coat the inner 
surface of baskets made of rushes or 
willows, with clay, to any required 
thickness, and when dry, to burn them 
as above described. In this way they 
construct large, handsome, and du- 
rable ware; though latterly, with such 
tribes as have had much intercourse 
with the whites, it is not much used, 



(1) Dun 
Indian TniM", 

ilian Pottery, 
■?■>/. 
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because of the substitution of casf- 
iron ware in its stead. » 

« "When these vessels are large, as 
in the manufacture of sugar, they 
are suspended by grape-vines, which, 
wherever exposed to the fire, are 
constantly kept covered with moist 
clay. Sometimes, however, the rims 
are made strong and project a little 
inwardly quite round the vessel so as 
to admit of their being sustained by 
flattened pieces of wood, slid under- 
neath these projections and extending 
across their centres. » 

Among the Mandans, women were, 
as elsewhere, the makers of earthen- 
ware. Catlin (1) says : — « I spoke of 
the earthen dishes or bowls in which 
these viands were served out. They 
are a familiar part of the culinary 
furniture of every Mandan lodge, and 
are manufactured by the women of 
this tribe in great quantities, and 
modelled into a thousand forms and 
tastes. They are made by the hands of 
the women, from a tough black clay 
and baked in kilns which are made 
for the purpose, and are nearly equal 
in hardness to our own manufacture 
of pottery, though they have not yet 
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got the art of glazing, -which ■would be 
to them a most valuable secret » 

Among the Micmac Indians of 
Acadia, the birch-bark, vessel, in 
which cooking is performed, is made 
by the woman, and we have already 
seen how she prepares, among the 
Esquimaux, the stone lamps and cook- 
ing vessels. 

Of the manufacture of pottery by 
the ancient people of Europe, I have 
not been able to obtain historical 
information. 

Jewett (1) thinks the Celtic fune- 
rary urns were formed « most pro- 
bably, judging from the delicacy of 
the touch, and from the impress of 
'the fingers which occasionally re- 
main, by the females of the tribes » 

Professor Hughes of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England, has informed me 
that at Ordezan, near Bagniere de 
Bigorre, pottery similar to that found 
in caves, is still manufactured by wo- 
men. Tylor speaks of a set of hand- 
made pottery found in use by an old 
woman in the Hebrides. It would be 
interesting to know whether it was 
made by her own hands. 

Notwithstanding the voluminous lit- 
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erature on Africa, it is perfectly sur- 
prising to see how little is said con- 
cerning its aboriginal pottery, but I 
have, however, been able to cull a few 
facts of importance. 

The Kaffir (1) women not only cook, 
but they make the pots they use, the 
clay for the purpose being obtained 
from ant-hills. They also make bas- 
kets that will hold milk or beer. 

The following description of the 
manufacture of earthenware in East- 
ern Africa is from Burton: (2) 

« The figuline, a greyish brown clay 
is procured from river beds, or is dug 
up in the country ; it is subjected to 
the preliminary operation of pounding, 
rubbing dry on a stone, pulverizing 
and purifying from stones and pebbles. 
It is then worked into a thick mass 
with water, and the potter fashions 
it with the hand, first shaping the 
mouth ; he adds an inch to it when 
dry, hardens it in the sun, makes an- 
other addition, and thus proceeds till 
it is finished. Lines and other orna- 
ments having been traced, the pots 
are baked in piles of seven or eight, 

(1) "Wood. Uncivilized Races, p. 77. 143. See 

also Campbell. Travels id South Africa, p. 523. 

(S) This extract is without reference in mj 
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by burning grass — wood fire weuhf 
crack them, consequently the material 
is always half raw. Usually the color 
becomes lamp-black ;— in TTsagara, 
however, the potter's clay burns red 
like the soil— the effect of iron. » 

« A cunning workman will make in 
a day four of these pots, some of them 
containing several gallons, and their 
perfect regularity of form, and often 
their picturesqueness of shape, sur- 
prise the stranger. The best are made 
in Ujiji, Karagwah, and Ugunda, those 
of Unyamwezi are inferior, and V.i& 
clay of Zanzibar is of all the worst. » 

It will be remembered that the 
tribes on the east coast of Africa 
have made a considerable progress 
towards civilization, so that pottery 
manufacture has, among the most of 
them, become a profession; passing into 
man's hands. 

Schweinfurth (1) in describing the 
people of Monbuttu, makes the most 
important statement that, « as in the 
case with the majority of the inhab- 



(1) • Wie hei den moisten Bewohnern- Atoka's 
wird die Tapferei, dis Schmiedehandwerk ist 
naturgemass auf die Manner h-ihuliriinkt. von 
Weibern ausgeiibt, mit den Kiinsten der Hollz- 
schnitzerei und Korbflechterei sind heide Ge- 
scbJechten vertraut.. Ueber daa Volk der 
Monbuttu in Central Africa. Zeitichriftf. 
Ethnologic I tier. Jahrg, 1873. Heft, 1,8. 8. 
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Hants of Africa, the manufacture of 
pottery is practised by the ■women ». 

In Yoruba, says Bowen (1) « The 
women again make earthen pots », 
and so also do those of Garo-a-Bau- 
tschi and Fesan, (2) and the Rev. 
Mr. J. Leighton Wilson,for many years 
a resident on the Guinea coast, tells 
me that, in this region, the ceramic art 
is entirely in the hands of females. (3) 
We are therefore, I think, justified in 
coming to the conclusion that the law 
that the fictileart, in its infancy.is con- 
fined to women, will be found to hold 
good for Africa as well as America. 

In Asia, the potter's wheel has been 
known for thousands of years, and its 
use has extended over the greater 
part of the continent. Tribes exist 



(1) Central Africa, p. 308. 

{2) Speaking of the natives of Garo-a- 
Bautachi, Schweinfurth says: — * Die Manner 
bsschaftigen sich ferner mit Matte nflechten, 
Kor I) mac lie ii und den anderen Hantlwerken, 
als der Verfertiguug von Schuhen, Leder, 
Gef&sser, etc., w&hrend die Frauen die Topferei 
besorgen. Auch in Fesan beroerkie ich, dass ate 
Frauen Topfe verfertigen, » u. s. w. 

(3) In connection with African pottery I 
youtd call attention to the enormous corn 
jars in use by many tribes. Those of the 
Bechuanas are shaped like the oil jars of Eu- 
rope. They are made of twigs and sticks, and 
plastered both inside and out. They are so- 
metimes 6ft. high and 3ft. in diameter. The 
similar jars of the Damaras are said to be 
made of palm leaves and clay. 
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that still make pottery by hand, but 
I have found nothing of importance 
concerning them. 

In the East Indian Archipelago, I 
find that the Papuan (1) women make 
pottery. 

While pottery is unknown in the 
greater number of the South Sea 
Islands, in Fiji it has reached a high 
state of development. 

According to 'Williams and Cal- 
vert, (2) various utensils in brown 
and red ware are produced. « The 
drinking cups are often prettily de- 
signed, some being globular, some 
urn-shaped, others like three or four 
oranges joined together, the handle 
springing from each, and meeting 
at the top : others again are made 
in the form of canoos. Earthen ar- 
rowroot pans, dye .bowls and fish 
pots are in great demand. A very 
neat bowl is made in imitation of a 
ribbed. flower. The greatest call how- 
ever is for cooking pots. Several of 
these are found in every house; and 



p. 313 

in Satire Races of the Indian Archipelago, 
fnpiwis, hjr .George Wiodeor Sail. f. 73. 

£) Fiji and the Fiji Islands. New-York 18W- 
p. 53. See also Wood, «Unw!iU«d RftOM»- 

Ami. Ed. p. 930. 
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as they are not very durable, the 
demand is brisk. I saw one large pot 
capable of holding a hogshead, and 
having four apertures to facilitate 
its being filled and emptied. Ordi- 
nary cooking vessels contain from 
five to ten gallons, and their shape 
seems to have been suggested by the 
nest of a sort of black bee common 
in the islands. In the manufacture 
of their pottery, the Fijians employ 
red and blue clays tempered with. 
sand. Their apparatus consists mere- 
ly of a cushion, four flat mal- 
lets, (1) and a round flat stone ; and 
yet the pots are often made with as 
true an outline as if they had been 
turned with awheel. Lines and fig- 
ures are traced on the vessel while 
yet moist ; and, after drying for a 
few days, a number of them are 
placed together and covered with 
very light fuel; such as reeds, nut 
leaves, grass, etc. This is set on 
fire, and, by the time it is burned out, 
the pots are baked. While yet hot, 
such as are to be glazed are rubbed 
over with the resin of a species of 
pine. » 
« They are now fit for the market. 



(1) Wallace, in his -work on the Malay Ar- 
ebipelago, figures ft mallet used in the. fobri- 
cotioftofpQHWJ. 
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Women have the making of pottery 
entirely in their own hands, and th* 
art, moreover, seems to be confined to 
the women of sailors and fisher- 
men. » (1) 

The earthen pots used for the cook- 
ing of human flesh' in the Fiji Is- 
lands (2) are made especially for that 
purpose, as appears to have been the 
case also among the Tupinambas in 
Brazil. 

Jenkins give3 a description of the 
manufacture of pottery by the same peo- 
ple. «Their cooking»,says he,«is princi- 
pally performed by steam. For this 
purpose they use earthen pots made 
by themselves, in which their food is 
placed with a small quantity of water. 
These pots are manufactured by wo- 
men who follow this employment only. 
They are made of clay which is first 
fashioned into nearly the desired shape 
with the hand ; a smooth round stone 
is then inserted and the clay beaten 
and moulded about it with a mallet. 
If the vessel is to have but a small 
opening, it is first made in two or more 
pieces, which are afterward joined to- 

(1) It is worth noting that the Fiji womei 
are skilled in the manufacture of stamped bark ■ 
cloth, making the patterns themselves. 

<2) Jenkins. U. S. Exploring Expedition. 
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gather with great skill. Figures are 
traced upon them, if required, 'with 
the fibres of a cocoa nut leaf.> 

•The pots are now baked before an 
open fire, and finished by glazing and 
varnishing them with the resin of the 
Feejee pine, mixed with a decoction of 
the mangrove bark. » (1) Pickering (2) 
says that the glazing was done by 
applying the resin of a species of Dam- 
mara, closely allied to the Kauri of 
New-Zealand. 

In the Tongan Islands which lie to 
the eastward of the Fijis, the women, 
according to Wood, (3) are the potters. 

The facts I have given seem to show 
that, among savage tribes generally, 
the fictile art is, at first, exclusively 
practised by woman, the reason being 
that, primarily and essentially, the fa- 
brication of earthenware is a branch 
of culinary work, which last, every- 
where falls to the lot of the gentler 
sex. Man, among savages,is the hunter, 
fisher, and warrior, while the woman 
takes care of the house, and of the cul- 



(2) The Races of Men. p. 163. 

(3) Uncivilized Races, p. 983 (Araer. ' 
See also Jeakins. U.S. Exploring Eipedili 
p. 320. * ^ 
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tureof the field. When,however,inthe 
progress of the trite in culture, the 
practice of the art of pottery comes to 
b* a' profession 1 , and to interfere with 
household 'work,' it passes 'naturally 
into' the nandsof man, and it will be 
found that, in every case where men 
make earthenware,' the tribe has 
advanced considerably beyond the sav- 
age state. 

But savage woman not only fa- 
bricates vessels of clay ; she also 
ornaments them, and if the fictile art 
has originated with her, and has grown 
up under her hands, it seems no leas- 
probable that the ornaments she uses 
should have originated with her, and 
the probability is increased by the 
fact that, to her, falls the work or 
spinning and weaving, of making and 
decorating personal ornaments and 
clothes, and of making baskets, mats 
etc. She is everywhere the primitive 
decorative artist, and to-day it is the 
exception that man occupies himself 
with ornamental art, even in civilised 
countries. Woman covers with or- 
nament every thing her hand touch- 
es, and the lady in her boudoir in- 
dustriously embroiders, on some ar- 
ticle of mere luxury, the same series 
of frets and scroll borders, that, on 
the Amazonas, the savage, unclothed 
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squaw, as diligently and with a firm: 
a hand, traces with a spine on the 
damp surface of the clay vessel she 
is fashioning. It is as if they both 
sang the same simple song. The or- 
naments in both cases are identical, 
and not only of wholly independent 
origin, bat it may be also of very dif- 
ferent age. Those of the savage, are 
the mere embryonic beginnings of art- 
life, while those of the boudoir, like 
the Lingitlae of to-day, are archaic 
forms, persistent through the §«wto- 
gxssl ages, still flourishing unchanged 
among the varied wealth of deriva- 
tives by evolution from the ancient 
primary forms. 
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